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Definite Form 


Suggestions and criticism of the 
outlined program for the Chicago 
Convention in May are now in order. 
The Board of Directors and the Ad- 
ministrative Offices want to make this 
convention a convention of and for 
those engaged in industrial relations 
work. If there are any subjects not 
covered in the sectional meetings 
outlined, that which you would like to 
have discussed, write the Administra- 
tive Offices. Also, if you have any 
suggestions as to speakers or discus- 
sors for the various subjects, send 
them in. You may rest assured your 
suggestions will receive careful con- 
sideration, and if they are not 
adopted, it will not be because of 
their lack of merit, but because of 
the necessity of compressing things 
because of lack of time. 

We feel that we have a right to be 
quite chesty over the program as out- 
lined for the daily sessions and if we 
get the speakers we are now negotiat- 
ing with, the Cleveland Convention, 
as big and instructive as it was, 
will be far outstripped. If we fail to 
get the speakers we now have in 
mind, there is a possibility that some 
of the subject titles may be changed 
in order that we may get men of suf- 
ficient calibre to speak. 

Another meeting of the Board of 
Directors has been called for April 
10, at Pittsburgh, at which the final 
touches will be put on the program 
and announcement of the final pro- 
gram will be made in the May num- 
ber of PERSONNEL. 

Members of the Chicago group, led 
by President Haylett, Secretary Par- 
ker, A. H. Young and other members 
of the Executive Committee, are hard 
at work on plans for the smooth oper- 
ation of the convention machinery. 
As already told, the Auditorium 
Theatre, with a seating capacity of 
3,500, has been secured for the ses- 
sion and practically every committee 
room around the big lobby has been 
engaged so that all the sessions, main, 
group and sectional will be under one 
roof. The temporary Administrative 
Offices also will be in the Theatre 
building. 

It is planned to give better atten- 
tion to the material wants of the 
delegates than was possible last year. 
An information department is being 
Planned, at which every want of the 

(Continued on Page Ten) 











WEDNESDAY, MAY 19: 
10.30—Opening. 
11.00—‘‘Man, The Foundation of Industry.” 
12.00—Adjournment. 
12.30—2.30—Sectional Meetings—Subjects. 
3.00—“‘Incentives in Output and Production’’—(two speakers). 
Discussion. 
5.00—Adjournment. 
5.80—7.30—Sectional Meetings—Groups. 
8.00—‘‘Linking Up The Worker With The Finished Product’’—(two 
speakers). 
Demonstration. 


THURSDAY, MAY 20: 


10.00—‘“‘Community Conditions Affecting Labor Stability’ — (two 
speakers). 
12.00—Adjournment. 
12.30—2.30—Sectional Meetings—Subjects. 
3.00—“‘The Foreman of the Present and Future’’—(three speakers). 
Discussion. 
5.00—Adjournment. 
5.30—7.30—Sectional Meetings—Groups. 
8.00—Stunt Night. 


FRIDAY, MAY 21: 


10.00—“‘Organized Labor In Industry’”—(three speakers). 
12.00—Adjournment. 
12.30—2.30—Sectional Meetings—Subjects. 

3.00—‘‘What the Workingman Wants.” 

“What Management Wants.” 

4.45—Annual Business Meeting I. R. A. A. 

5.00—Adjournment. 

5.30—7.30—Sectional Meetings—Groups. 

8.00—Final Session—‘‘A National Industrial Relations Policy.” 





*SECTIONAL MEETINGS—SUBJECTS—12.30-2.30: 
Financial Incentives. Thrift Plans. 


Non-Financial Incentives. Insurance. 

Apprentice Training. Housing. 

Employment Office Records and Plant Papers. 
Reports. Restaurants. 


The High Cost of Living. 
Employment Office Methods. 
Personal Aid to Workers. 
Americanization. 

Recreation. 

Developing Plant Spirit. 

Shortage of Labor. 

Public Opinion and Labor Policies. 


Shop Committees. 

The Eight-Hour Day. 
Company Stores. 

Mutual Benefit Associations. 
Mental Tests. 

Periodic Ratings. 

Works Committees. 
Industrial Democracy. 


SECTIONAL MEETINGS—GROUPS—5.30_7.30: 


Garment Trades. 
Steel Industry. 
Automobile Industry. 
Chemical Industry. 
Banks. 


*Give us your suggestion as to seenten, method of handling and 
ers. 


Railroads. 

Department Stores. 
Public Utilities. 

Metal Trades. 

Textile Manufacturing. 
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INDIANAPOLIS CONCERN WILL ISSUE HONORABLE 
RELEASE CEPTIFICATE 





Che Prest-O-Lite Compa 


No. Honorable Release Certificate 
ny, Inc., Employees Service Dept. 





To Whom It ATay Concern: 
This card is given to 


Indianapolis, Ind. 








as an evidence that 





was for six or more consecutive months employed by 





The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., of Indi 
It also certifies that __ 


O.Lite Organization. 
‘Recommended for Certificate: 





General Foreman. 


PYrie mis \tlr Var Vale Le LL? AE VL MLL LOL VL ME VE NEL 





polis, Indi 
capacity” stated on the reverse side of this card. 
leaves voluntarily for the reason given, and we 


are pleased to further certify to good conduct and work during association with the Prest- 
(For further information see reverse side.) 





, during the period and in the 


Abproved: 








The Prest-O-Lite Company of In- 
dianapolis, will issue an Honorable 
Release Certificate to certain em- 
ployees leaving the organization. 
These certificates will be given under 
the following conditions: 

1. An employee must have worked 
for The Prest-O-Lite Company, Inc., 
of Indianapolis,, continuously for not 
less than six months. 

2. The reason for leaving must be 
good and sufficient, and the employ- 
ee’s record for conduct, attendance 
and character of work must be such 
that the Company will be justified in 
issuing such an endorsement. 

3. Certificates will not be issued 
to anyone leaving without a full 
week’s advance notice, even though 
other conditions warrant the certifi- 
cate, as time will be required to 
check records and make out certifi- 
cate. 

4. An effort will be made to issue 
the certificate at time of leaving, but 
as this may not always be possible, 
employee should leave a mailing 
address to which certificate can be 
mailed. 

5. In determining whether an em- 
ployee is entitled to a certificate, the 
records on file will be consulted and 
the General Foreman of the Depart- 
ment in which longest employed will 
be asked to endorse the certificate. 

6. An entry will be made on the 
employees service record of the cer- 
itficate number and date, and to the 
effect that such certificate was issued. 
This fact will be of importance in the 
case of subsequent re-employment by 
The Prest-O-Lite Company. 

7. No certificate will be issued 
without the actual signature of a 
General Foreman, the head of the 
Record Section, and the Director of 
the Employees Service Department. 
The idea of giving honorable dis- 





charge certificates to workers in in- 
dustry originated with John J. Swan, 
Director of the Employees’ Service 
Department of the company, when 
he was liason man on trade and labor 
subjects for the Committee on Classi- 
fication of Personnel in the Army 
during the war period. At that time 
Mr. Swan proposed to the U. S. Em- 
ployment Service the use of a univer- 
sal identification or qualification 
ecard. The system proposed would 
give all jobs standard specifications 
and identification numbers. A worker 
applying at any U. S. Employment 
office would be given a careful verbal 
and possibly trade examination by a 
committee and receive a card which 
would contain the man’s photo, finger 
prints and a variety of data calcu- 
lated to make the certificate a sort 
of trade currancy. A card issued 








under standard conditions in Pitts- 
burgh would be accepted and under- 
stood as well in Bridgeport or any- 
where else. An employer could 
accept the card in lieu of recommen- 
dation and elaborate interviewing for 
all this would have been done in the 
first instance. Such a system pre- 
supposes a truly efficient and honest 
employment service. The idea was 
not adopted. 

Efforts are being made to have all 
the plants in Indianapolis take up 
the idea so that each concern will 
know something about the workers 
applying without writing and phon- 
ing to given references. 

The upper cut shows the front and 
the lower cut the reverse side of the 
certificate. 

LABOR CLEARING HOUSE 

The Baltimore Employment Man- 
agers Association has established a 
clearing house to stabilize the labor 
market. A descriptive list of work- 
ers in excess of demand will be fur- 
nished daily by members while those 
confronted with the other end of the 
problem, a lack of workers, also will 
submit a daily list of requirements. 
All members of the association may 
use the service without charge. 


ANNUAL MEETINGS 

The annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social 
Science will be held in Philadelphia, 
May 7 and 8. The topic to be dis- 
cussed will be Industrial Stability, 
the session topics being: Labor Rep- 
resentation in Industrial Manage- 
ment; The Trend Toward Industrial 
Democracy; The Problem of Indus- 
trial Stability; Collective Bargain- 
ing; Obstacles in the Way of Maxi- 
mum Production; The Preservation 
of Industrial Peace. 


W. H. Cameron has resigned as 
Manager of Industrial Relations of 
the Eastman Kodak Company, Ro- 
chester, N. Y. 
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SUGGESTION SYSTEM 
AS OUTLINED BY A 
NEW ENGLAND CONCERN 


Here is the remodeled Suggestion 
System rccently put into effect by a 
New Tngland Coacern. A Sugges- 
tion « ystem has been in effect for five 
yea’ , cash bonuses of from $2 to 
$100 having been paid. In some 
cases patents have been taken out by 
the suggestor as his own personal 
property, the necessary patent fees 
having been paid by the company. 


Classes of Suggestions:— 

Suggestions received will be con- 
sidered in three classes :— 

First—Real improvements leading 
directly or indirectly to a larger or 
better product, to economics, or to 
distinctly better working conditions 
benefiting others besides the sugges- 
tor. These suggestions must be orig- 
inal, eminently practicable, and capa- 
ble of returning definite and valuable 
results, 

Second—Matters relating to safety, 
ordinary maintenance, convenience 
or comfort of the suggestor and 
others, and minor improvements in 
methods or equipment which do not 
result in an appreciable return. 

Third—Suggestions which are in- 
complete, impracticable, undesirable, 
are part of the suggestor’s duties or 
otherwise have no merit. 


Submitting Suggestions: — 
Suggestions may be submitted in 
any of the following ways:— 
First—Preferably through the head 
of the department, after discussing 
the matter with him and obtaining 
his advice and assistance. 
Second—Through collector 
goes through the mills monthly. 
Third—By placing the written sug- 
gestions in the boxes near some of 
the time clocks. 


Investigations :— 

All suggestions will be carefully 
investigated by those most competent 
to pass upon their merits. 


who 


Conference: — 

Suggestions, after the investiga- 
tion has been completed, will be 
passed upon by a Suggestion Board. 
A conference will be held every two 
months beginning with February of 
this year. 


Awards: — 

Publication of Awards:—The sug- 
gestion awards will be published in 
the plant paper as heretofore, the 
hames of the suggestors and the sug- 
gestions being given. 


Injections of pneumonia serum 
were made to such employees of the 
Retail Credit Company, Atlanta, Ga., 
and its branch offices, as desired at 
the company expenses. Three injec- 
tions from four to five days apart 
were given. 


THE LABOR SITUATION IN 
FIFTEEN CITIES 


BRIDGEPORT—Estimated shortage of 1000 
common laborers and 2000 to 2500 female 
help. Shortage in lesser degree of skilled 
male. Shortage likely to increase. 

HAMILTON—Shortage in common labor. 
Skilled labor in mechanical trades suffi- 
cient, demand not excessive. Skilled labor 
in building trades, fair supply, heavy de- 
mand, wages high, will restrict operations. 

NEWARK—Coming shortage in all grades of 
labor. New plants will require 37, 
additional workers within few months. 
Additions to already existing plants will 
require 6,000 more. Indicated shortage of 
approximately 7,500 female workers. 
Housing conditions inadequate to meet 
even present conditions. 

MOLINE—Supply of all grades of skilled and 
unskilled labor, with the exception of 
molders, pattern makers, high-class tool- 
makers and machinists, equal to demand. 
Indications point to a change because of 
outside construction work and demand for 
farm labor. From $60 to $80 a month 
and board and room now being poe ordin- 
ary farm labor. Many workers have saved 
sufficient money to either rent or buy 
small farms. A fifteen per cent. labor 
shortage appears likely if business main- 
tains its present level. 

ROCHESTER—Present labor shortage will 
be increased by coming of one large in- 
dustry and several smaller ones. eavy 
demand for office and clerical help. 
Women stenographers and office assistants 
in much demand. Ordinary labor supply 
fairly adequate. Skilled labor in demand 
with supply lacking. Executives of all 
kinds in great demand. 

INDIANAPOLIS—Decided shortage of com- 
mon labor which is likely to increase as 
out-of-door operations get in full swing. 
Semi-skilled labor is fairly plentiful. 
Skilled help rather scarce, especially ma- 
chinists. lerical help plenty, with excep- 
tion of stenographers and typists. 

LOS ANGELE ood mechanical help, such 
as cabinet makers, furniture finishers, 
polishers, upholsterers, mattress makers, 
salesmen, salesladies, auto mechanics, 
chauffeurs, painters and unskilled labor 
are plentiful. So are male and female 
clerical help. Machine bookkeepers are 


scarce. 

SPRINGFIELD—Situation as to labor, while 
not critical, is serious. hamber of Com- 
merce estimates need of 8,000 workers be- 
tween now and June 1, 1921. Housing is 
inadequate, as city cannot care for 100 
additional families. 

MANCHESTER, N. H.—Labor situation is 
satisfactory, although there is not a sur- 
plus of labor. No unemployment is re- 


ported. 

DAYTON—Shortage in skilled and unskilled 
has existed for past few months with no 
indication of betterment. : 

ALLIANCE—Shortage of men, ogemy 
common laborers, expected. No shortage 
of machinists expected. _ 

PHILADELPHIA—Supply in 
territory is much below 
Housing shortage acute. 

CINCINNATI—Indications are that by mid- 
summer it will be as difficult, if not more 
so, to obtain all classes of labor as it was 
during the war period. Shortage in un- 
skilled and female factory help most acute 


now. 

TOLEDO—Serious shortage of all classes of 
workmen with indications this will in- 
crease as expansion now under way is 


Philadelphia 
e demand. 


completed. : 

KANSAS CITY—Labor supply sufficient, but 
of indifferent type. Union labor rates so 
high as to prohibit construction, carpen- 
ters demanding $1.25 an _ hour. ast 
amount of industrial construction work 
planned if men are available at reasonable 
rates. Skilled workers are standing by 
firms and production is as high as during 
and before the war. 


George W. Leavitt, until recently 
with the United States Shipping 
Board, has joined forces with the Na- 
tional Conference Board, Boston. 


PRIESTMAN PLAN 
INCREASES WAGES 
WITH SAME COSTS 


The Priestman Plan of co-opera- 
tive production is credited*with in- 
creasing the output of the Holderness 
Foundries at Hull, England, forty per 
cent. in two years of working. 

Briefly the plan is: 

Through the establishment of a 
table of standards of production for 
finished goods, a scale of wages is 
evolved which automatically brings 
about an increase of pay as the pro- 
duction is increased over the set 
standard. 

The men are not paid on the basis 
of individual performance, but on the 
basis of completed production by the 
plant as a whole. 

The table of standard production 
is established by the management 
and workers in a joint conference, 
the basis of the calculation being the 
number of hours worked and the 
total weight of the output for the 
period, generally one month. 

At the Priestman plant the system 
was based on the forty-seven hour 
week and the number of men em- 
ployed. 

If longer hours are worked or 
more men employed, the standard 
goes down. 

A rate is fixed for the standard 
production and everything above that 
rate is increased pay to the worker 
for the particular month. In-as- 
much as the rates are based on fin- 
ished product, there is every incen- 
tive for the workers to assist each 
other or insist on the elimination of 
workers who are holding back pro- 
duction. All departments contribute 
to the desired end, so if one depart- 
ment slackens, the whole works 
suffer. 

At the Priestman plant, the scheme 
covers everyone, from the managing 
director to the lowest apprentice, in- 
cluding the office staff. It is asserted 
the workers and management have 
been brought closer together, a bet- 
ter morale created, undersirable ele- 
ments in piece work eliminated, 
skilled and unskilled workers co- 
operate with one another and an in- 
crease in wages given without a cor- 
responding increase increase in sell- 
ing prices. 


Checks for 21.46% of the salaries 
paid employees of the Milo Varnish 
Company, Brooklyn and Chicago, 
were given as a bonus for 1919. To 
encourage thrift the concern agreed 
to give 6% interest on all or any part 
of the bonus checks deposited with 
the company. 


The Philadelphia Company, Pitts- 
burgh, is installing a Personnel De- 
partment, under the direction of 
Colonel Leslie A. Peacock. William 
H. Woodruff, Phillipsburg, N. J., a 
former army officer, is assisting him. 
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A FEW HINTS FOR 
CONCERNS HAVING 
LIBRARY IN VIEW 


Are you planning to start a library 
for your employees? If so, here isa 
list of books which the Retail Credit 
Company, Atlanta, Ga., has in its 
library. It’s well patronized, too. 
Membership is free, books may be 
kept three or four weeks. Comment 
cards are sent out with each book. 
Readers who have read a specific 
number of books are put on the post- 
graduate course roll. 


BIOGRAPHIES—ESSAYS—LECTURES. 


Abraham Lincoln—Whitlock, Brand. 

Acres of Diamonds—Conwell, Russell H. 

Addresses to Engineering Students—Edited by 
Waddell & Harrington. 

Adrift On An Ice Pan—Grenfell, W. T. 

American Girl, The—Morgan, Anne. 

Applied Ethics—Roosevelt, Theodore. 

Beloved Physician, The—Chalmers, Rowe 

Compensation (Essay)—Emerson, R 

Education for Efficiency—Eliot, C. W 

Essays on Social Justice—Carver, T. N. 

From the Bottom Up—Irvine, A. F. 

Great Business Men—Hubbard, Elbert. 

Henry Ford’s Own Story—Lane, wy Ww. 

How They Succeeded—Marden, O. 

Human Progress—Griggs, E. H. 

Intimations—Barry, John D. 

Inventors and Money Makers—Taussig, 

Letters of a Self-Made Merchant— 
George 

Letters of a " Self- Made Failure—Switzer, Mau- 
rice. 

Letters to a Young Lawyer—Harris, A. M. 

Life Story of a Russian Exile—S ukloff, Marie. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Great Busi- 
ness Men—Hubbard, E. 

Little Journeys to the Homes of Great Re- 
formers—Hubbard, E. 

Making of An American, The—Reis, Jacob A. 

Memories and Studies—James. Rdg 7 

Memoirs of Li Hung Chan hang, Li Hung. 

My Autobiography—McClure, S. S. 

Optimism—Keller, Helen. 

Perfect Tribute, The—Andrews, Mery ©. Ss. 

Power of Mental Demand—Law, H 

Promised Land, The—Antin, Mary 

Solitude Letters—Blanvett, M. T 

sucoping Stones (Essay) Marden, oO. S. 

Story of Emerson, Th asson, N. 

Story of My Life—Keller, Helen. 

Study of Greatness in Men A—Larned, J. 

Twenty Years at Hull House—Addams, 3. 


BUSINESS ENGLISH. 


Applied Business English—Ha H. A. 

Art of were and Speaking the English Lan- 
guage— ody, Sherwin. 

Business ae sh—Burrows Bros. Co. 

Business Speller and Vocabulary—Eldridge, 


F. W. 


orimer, 


Commercial Work and Training for Girls— 
Eaton, Jeannette. 

Correct Business Letter Writing Sates, ¥ 

Correct Word and How to Use It—Baker, J. 

Correspondence Hand Book—Putnam a 

English Synonyms, Etc.—Crabb, Coorg 

Handbook of usiness—Hotchkiss 

Helpful Hints in Death Fernand, 7 

= ern . we Grammar Revised, I Bueh- 
er, 

Prost Reading and Punctuation—Smith, Adelle, 


Putnam’s Word Book—Fleming, L. A. 

Roget’s Thesarus of English Words, Ete.— 
awson, C. O. S. 

Self-Culture in English—Palmer, Geo. H. 

Writer’s Desk Book—Orcutt, W. D. 

Writing English Prose—Brewster, W. T. 

Writing in English—Maxwell, W. H. 


CONCENTRATION. 


Art of Thinking—Knowlson, T. S. 

As a Man Thinketh—Allen, James. 
Attainment of Efficiency—Latson, W. R. C. 
Brain and Body—Thomson, Wm. H. 

Brain Power for Business Men—Call, A. P. 
Business Efficiency—Brisco, N. A. 
Concentration, Etc.—Seton, Julia. 





Beiptel Hints for Business Helpers—Hubbard, 


How to Become a Successful Stenographer— 
oy to in Typewriter Co. 
Hes to Improve the rocco E. 


mn... h Make Good—Hemingw 

Imagination in Business—De - i 

Making a Business Woman—Monroe, " Ss. 
Memory and the Executive Mind—Robinson, 


A. 

Mental. Efficiency—Orr, T. V. 

Self-Reliance—Emerson, R. W. 

Thinking and Learning to Think—Schaeffer, 
Nathan. 

Thoughts on Business—Warren, W. P. 

What You Can Do With Your Will Power— 
Conwell, R. H. 





QUESTIONNAIRES 


A good way to collect ex- 
perience on a specific subject 
is through questionnaires. Much 
as we hate them, we must ad- 
mit their value. They seem to 
be a necessary evil. The source 
of the questionnaire and sub- 
ject generally serve to guide us 
to a decision as to whether it is 
worth filling out or not. 

The Industrial Relations As- 
sociation has sent out several 
questionnaires. We expect to 
send out more. We also expect 
an increasingly favorable re- 
ception of them and a more 
prompt and complete response. 
There is no reason why real 
Industrial /Relations men should 
try to keep secrets. They, of 
all people, should know that 
“it can’t be done.”’ 

Now that you have decided 
to “come through” quickly 
whenever you are asked to 
hereafter, let us drop this little 
hint. It is always a good thing 
to read over the document as a 
whole and then each question 
before answering. We have 
had answers that caused us to 
think we were hearing from a 
blind man. !*—!!!#* 











CONDUCT OF LIFE 


After Hours—Howatt, R. 
Analyzing Character— lackford, Dr. 

ine . 

Applied Mental Efficiency—Tasso, Vance O. 
Be good to Yourselfi—Marden, O. S. 

Book of Courage—Dawson, Wm. James. 
Brain Power for Business Men—Call, A. P. 
Building the Young Man—Wayne, K. H. 
Business Adventures of Billy omas—Ferris, 


Kather- 


Character—Marden, O. S. 

Character Reading Through Analysis of the 
Features—Fosbroke, E. 

Choosing a Vocation—Parsons, Frank. 

es the Secret of Success—Scars, 
ulia S. 

Crown of Individuality, p pho fonton, Wm. G. 

Devil of Fear, The—Dreier, os. 

Do Something, Be Something !—Kaufman, H. 

Education and the Larger Life—Henderson, 


Cc. H. 
Education for Efficiency—Eliot, Chas. Wm. 
Education of Self—Dubois, Paul. 
Efficient Life, The—Gulick, L. H. 
Eight Pillars of Prosperit —Allen, 
Essential Elements of Business 
Stockwell, 


ames. 
haracter— 


—Call 


verve Einty 
& ng in Might or Mind Mastery 


Every 
—Marden, O. Ss. 
| ee ge Emplo mnphoret The—Marden, O. S. 
Free Life, Th ilson, Woodrow. 
Foundation Stones—Allen, James. 

Getting On—Marden, O. S. 

Ginger Cure, < “ne Wm. G. 
Habit—James. 

How to Be Ha — “Tho Civil—Hardy, E. J. 
a - Develop Your Personality—Major, 


How to Get and Keep a Job—Fowler, N. / 

How to Get Your Pa = 1 le ; & 

How to Keep Fit—Schofield, A 

How to Live on Twenty- four Hours a Day— 
Bennett, Arnold, 

How to Make an | A. 'F. 

Human Efficiency—Dresser, 

Human 5 oe Its Use and Abuse— 
Griggs, 

Human Machine—Bennett, Arnold. 

Increasing Home Efficiency—Bruere, M. B. 

Influencing Men in Business—Scott, W. D. 

Intimations—Barry, = D. 

Joyful Heart—Schauffler, R. H. 


oys of ee en, O. S. 

Kingship of Self Control, ee Jerdan, Wm. G, 
Learning to Earn—Lapp, John A 

Life pe Rn Pneamn “my ienry 


Little Problems of Married Cits~Bention, Wm. 


Magic Story—Dey, F. Van Rensselaer. 

vm woe of Calmness—Jordan, Wm. G. 
Making a Business os eon A. S. 
Making Good—Faris, J. T. 

Making of a Man—Marden, O. S. 

Making of Personality, The—Bliss, Carman. 

Man, King of Mind, Body and Circumstance 
—Allen, James. 

Master of Destiny—Allen, James. 

Mental Efficiency—Bennett, Arnold. 

Message to Garcia, A—Hub tard, Elbert. 

Mind and Work—Gulick, L. 

Miracle of Right Thougit—Marden O. S. 

On Being Human—Wilson, Woodrow. 

Peace, Power and Plenty—Larson, C. D. 

Personal Efficiency—Halsey, G 

Personal Efficiency—Casson, H. 

Personality in Business—Pub. A. W. Shaw 

Compan 
— Sewee—Themes, K. 1 
Poise and Power—Larson, C 
Power of Mental a a H. E. 

Power of Purpose—Jordan, . G. 
Power of pare a oo 
Power of T ordan, Wm 
Power of Will—Haddock, 
Psychology in Dail , tee Cc. E. 
apenas , +. and Industrial Efficiency—Muster- 
berg, 
Reaching P ‘and Out—Wells, A. P. 
= Son in Vocational Guidance—Bloomfield, 


Secret of Achievement—Marden, O. S. | 

Self-Analysis in the Choice of a Vocation— 
Halsey 

Self- hr O. S. 

Self-Measurement—Hyde, Wm. D. 

Simple Life, The—Wagner, Chas. 

Stepping Stones—Marden, $ 

Success Nuggets—Marden, O 

Times and Young Men, ot Wn 

Training for An Effective Life—Eliot, 

Training woe Efficiency—Marden, O. S 

Treasures of Truth—Butler, G. 

Triumphs of th eMan Who Acts—Purnnton, 


Uplift Book of Child Culture—Ed. by Uplift 
ae & 0. of ee. 

Use of the Margin, The—Griggs, E. 

Vagabond Trail—Dreier, Thos. 

Vocation for Girls—Weaver, E. W. 

Vocational Guidance of Youth, The—Bloom- 
field, Meyer. 

Ways of a oman—tTarbel, I. M. 

What Books to Read and How to Read— 
Pryde, David. 

Way of Success—Hamby, Wm. 

What Is Worth bane a te A. P. 

What Men Live By—Cabot, R. C. 

When a Man Comes to Himself—Wilson, 
Woodrow. 

Work and Life—Howerth, I. W. 

Young Man in Modern Life—Warner, B. E. 

vor — and How to Use It—Atkinson, 

‘m. 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 


Art of Living Long, The—Carnaro, Lunigi. 
Calm Yourself—Walton, G. L. 
Cancer—Hoffman, F. L. 
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eee Stone the Little White Slaver, The— 
Ford, 


Efficient Lite, The—Gulick, H. 
Efficient 4 ee E ¥ 
Every Day Efficiency—Forbes, L 
Exercise and Rest—Gulick, L. H. 
Fatigue (Mag. Clip) —Hard Wm . 
Fatigue and ea alter 7 Me og osephine C. 
Health Master, The—Adams, S. H. 
How to Keep Fit—Schofield, a. 3 
How to Live—Fisher, Irving. 
How to Live on Twenty-Four Hours a Day— 
Bennett, Arnold. 
Human Equipment—Griggs, E. H. 
ae Machine, The—Bennett, Arnold. 
iene for the Worker—Tolman, Wm. 
ay Eice Life Worth While—Fisher, H. Ww. 
om and Common Sense—Call, A. P. 
New Nerves for ay ads A.A. 
Peg Along—Walton, G. L. 
Power Through Repose—Call, A. P. 


INSPIRATIONAL. 


Ambitious Woman in Business, The—Rosen- 
blatt, Anne. 

As a Man Thinketh—Allen, James. 

Building the Young Man—Wayne, K. H. 

Conversation—Conklin, Mary G. 

neeougen and the Larger Life—Henderson, 


Energies of Men—James, Wm. 

Exceptional Employee, om oO. S. 
Free Life, 7 Wilson, 

Getting the Right Start—Lewis, “E. St. Elmo 
Ginger Cure, e—Rose, W 

Ginger Talks—Holman, W. 

He Can Who Thinks He Can—Marden, O. S. 
sa Hints for Business Helpers—Hubbard, 


How to Get and Keep a Job—Fowler, N. C., 


Jr. 
Joyful Heart—Schauffler, R. H. 
Man or Machine, Which?—Brown, F. K. 
an The Unlucky—Edgeworth, Maria. 
New Freedom, The—Wilson, Woodrow 
New Ideals in Business—Tarbell, Ida Mt. 
Optimism—Keller, Helen. 
Optimistic Life, e—Marden, O. S. 
Path of Prosperit ae James. 
Personal Power—Thomas, K. 
Power of Mental Neer be DQ H. E. 
Power of Suggestion—Randall, J. H. 
Power Through Perfected Ideais—Nef, Silas S. 
Skinner’s Dress Suit—Dodge, I. 
Srecy of the Other Wise Ven Dyke, 
enry. 
Top or Bottom—Which?—Brown, Archer. 
You Can—Adams, G. M. 


INSU RANCE—LIFE. 


America First 
Alfred. ‘ 

Business—A Profession—Brandeis, L. D. 

Business of Life soeurense—hoasen, M. M. 

Cancer and Life Insuranc WwW. 

Can Insurance Be Applied to po & Life? 
—Hunter, 

Co-Operation Between Life Insurance and 
Savings Bank—Davis, 

Death Claim Investigation—Battle, |S B? 

Documentary History of Insurance 1000 B. C. 
1875, No. 5—Prudential Ins. Co. 

Elements of Life Insurance—Dawson, M. M. 

Insurance, A. Practical Exposition for Student 
and Business Man—Young, T 

Insurance, Science and Economics—Hoffman, 


in Life Insurance—Hurrell, 


Laconic Encyclopedia—Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance \Co. 

Life Agent’s Primer, The—Alexander, Wm. 

Life Assurance Primer—Moir, Henry. 

Life Conservation—Holmes, B. P. 

Life Insurance From a Layman’s Standpoint 

—Edgar, Wm. C. 

Lectures on Life Insurance—N. Y. Spectator 
Co. Insurance Institute of Hartford. 

Life Insurance — $1,000,000 Lines — Pierce, 
Harold. 

Life Insurance, A Text Book—Huebner, S. S. 

Medico Actuarial Mortality Investigation— 
Associated Life Ins. Medical Directors. 

Method of Handling Impaired Life Risks— 

ec, 

Modern Insurance a E ~ — Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science. 

Moral Hazard—Skinner, J. W. 

one on Life Insurance—Fackler, E. B. 

<3 — in Issuing Insurance Policies 

—Hopf, 


ganization of a Life Insurance ay. ll 


pon vee Mutual Life Insurance 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 
SAVES $3,000 


Co-operative buying has been the 
means of saving nearly $3,000 in five 
months to 100 workers of the Flat- 
bush Gas Company, Flatbush, N. Y., 
according to “LIGHT,” the official 
organ of the Employees’ Association 
of that concern. 

Practically all the business has 
been done on a spot cash basis, the 
original capital having been loaned 
by participants in the scheme. If 
the orders are of such size as to 
strain the capital, money is collected 
in advance with the order. Purchas- 
ing involving a large outlay for the 
individual, as for instance coal, has 
been met by installment payments 
made for a period prior to and ter- 
minating with the delivery of the 
commodity. This procedure has 
been adopted in the case of those 
temporarily financially embarrased, 
due to sickness at home, etc., but is 
not a standard practice. $3,250 
worth of coal was sold at a saving of 
$1,120 to the purchasers. 

Here are some of the articles sold 
with the selling price to the workers 
and the prevailing retail price at the 
time: 

Selling Prevailing 


























Price Price 
Apple Butter, can $0.67 $ 1.20 
Apples, dried, ib... .17 .30 
TE OE stitccwinnes Uee .35 
Beans, Ib. . siiameakatae. can .20 
[a .80 
Corned Beef, can 1.59 1.90 
Coal, nut, ton ... 8.50 11.00 
Coal, stove, ton... 8.40 11.00 
Corn, can . Se ee 18 
TR, GE cine «86 EO .90 
Jam, can .30 -50 
Milk, can 12 18 
Peaches, dried lb... = .19 .30 
Pork, Ib. 22 .30 
i 22 
i 2a 12 
Spinach, can... .60 75 
Tomatoes, can..... 13 .23 





The goods are purchased from 
wholesale markets, direct from the 
producer, and from the Army and 
Navy stores. 





Outline of History of Life Insurance—North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

Physical Hazard—Northwestern Mutual Life 

nsurance Co. 

Principal of Nationality (What Is Nationality-) 
—American Association of International 
Conciliation. 

sir Insurance (Yale Readings)—dZart- 


Wm. 
Quastinesbie Risks, Occupational Risks, Use 
of Liquor, War Hazards—Beckett, C. H. 
Reinstatement ye Cc. B. 
Relation of Life Insurance to the Credit Fa- 
bric of Business—Hepburn, A. B. 
Science or Sentiment in Social Insurance— 
Which?—Bithell, F. H. 
Selection of Risks—Harbaugh 
Speculative Life en I. M. 
Studies in Practical Life Insurance—Hudnut, 


Strategems and Conspiracies to Defraud Life 
inourenee Companies—Lewis, J. B. and 
Bombau CG 

Story of Fite Insurance, The Hendrick, Bur- 


t 
sce Dinnderd Risks—Baldwin, W. C. 
(Continued Next Month) 


VACATION PLAN OF PAPER 
COMPANY 


Morris Harrison, Empl n anager 
Hammermill Sr = 

Vacations with pay, for mill work- 
ers, awarded for and proportioned to 
length of service, have come into Em- 
ployment Work recently. Yet in 
some few plants the operation of the 
service vacation plan has already 
passed from the experimental to the 
development stage and has demon- 
strated the soundness and practical 
value of such an addition to employ- 
ment activities. 

One of the successful vacation 
plans already in operation is that of 
the Hammermill Paper Company, 
Erie, Pa., where it was introduced 
January 1, 1919. There the vacation 

riod is confined to six months of 
the year, from May to October, in- 
clusive; and announcement of names, 
dates and length of vacations, is 
made through the medium of house 
organ and bulletin boards around the 
first of January. 

To participate in the vacation 
awards an employee must have an 
uninterrupted service record, excep- 
tions being allowed for sickness, spe- 
cial leaves of absence and service in 
the army or navy. Under the plan 
as introduced, three years of service 
is the qualification for getting on the 
list, but the extension of operation to 
cover all employees who have been 
with Hammermill one year or over is 
now being studied. Vacation with 
pay is awarded on the following 
basis: 

Three Years’ Service._ Days 
Four Years 4 Days 
Five to Ten Years..__.1 Week 
Ten Years or over....2 Weeks 

The plan has worked smoothly and 
to the satisfaction of the employees. 

The divisions of time that form the 
basis of service vacation awards also 
govern the distribution of Service 
Pins, which are of a standard design 
adopted for all, but differ in color 
with different lengths of service. On 
the bottom of each pin is engraved 
the period of service for which it 
stands. Recognition is given on the 
basis of three, five, ten, fifteen and 
twenty years, and all pins remain the 
property of the Company until the 
completion of twenty years’ service, 
at which time the individual is 
awarded a solid gold pin with his 
name, date of employment and date 
of completion of twenty years of 
service engraved on the back of it. 
With the twenty year pin is given a 
gold watch similarly engraved, and a 
Diploma of faithful service. 





Don’t forget to have your plant 
paper call the attention of your 
workers to the fact that gardening 
time is almost here. Every bit of 
material raised by the worker will 
help keep down the H. C. of L. 
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WANT ADS 


Newspapers from all industrial 
districts in the United States carry 
increasing amounts of advertising for 
help. 

Does this make for labor stability? 

What should Employment men do 
about it? 

Local Groups should devote their 
next meeting to a discussion of these 
questions. 

Each local group should prepare 
and after discussion adopt a state- 
ment of principles governing such 
matters. 





A number of concerns have lately 
evinced an interest in a periodic rat- 
ing system for employees. If you 
are doing anything along that line, 
won’t you make a note now to write 
the Administrative Offices regarding 
the methods used and the success ob- 
tained? 


Quite a number of our friends 
have us on the mailing list of their 
plant papers. If you haven’t done 
so, won’t you be good enough to 
add us to the list. We will be duly 
appreciative. 


PERSONNELS 


L. Stanley Fellows has assumed 
charge of the Personnel Department 
of the National Cloak and Suit Co., 
New York, resigning as Personnel 
Director of the National City Bank, 
New York. 

Irwin C. Lord, formerly Employ- 
ment Manager and Safety Engineer 
of the McGraw Tire and Rubber Co., 
East Palistine, O., is now Director of 
Personal Relations, Niagara Falls 
plant of the Aluminum Company of 
America. 


Marion Truesdall is now connected 
with the Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment of the Lycoming Rubber Com- 
pany, Williamsport, Pa. She was 
formerly with the Independence Bu- 
reau Industrial Relations Depart- 
ment, 


Fred H. Dimmond is installing an 
Employment and Plant Protection 
Department for the Utica Steam and 
Mohawk Valley Cotton Mills at Utica, 
ms Bi 


George C. Kilbourne is now Super- 
intendent of Labor, Plants 5 and 10, 
of the Studebaker Co., Detroit. He 
was formerly with the Long Co., that 
city. 

Andrew A. Sipsky, formerly with 
the Mesta Machine Company, took up 
the duties of Personnel Director for 
the Reading Iron Co., Pittsburgh, 
on March 16. 

Herbert E. Herrod has resigned as 
Secretary of the Mahoning Valley 
Employers’ Association to accept a 
position as Manager and Secretary 
of the Pontiac, Mich., Manufacturers’ 
Association. 

R. F. Burnham, for five years with 
the Hercules Powder Co., has in- 
stalled and heads an Employment De- 
partment at the Chipman Knitting 
Mills, Easton, Pa. 

Dr. C. L. Colignon, surgeon of the 
120th Machine Gun Battalion A. E. 


F., is the new physician at the Camp- 
bell, Wyant & Cannon Foundry Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Mich. 

Harry F. Cook, connected with 
the Federal Shipbuilding Corporation 
during the war-time, is now with the 
Winchester Repeating Arms Co., 
New Haven. 

Cc. B. Hammond, formerly aide to 
Col. Arthur H. Woods, with the rank 
of Captain, is now in charge of the 
Personnel work of the Acme Wire 
Company, New Haven, Conn. 

Dr. Alice S. Cutler, for a number 
of years past, Personnel Director 
for the Printz-Biederman Company, 
Cleveland, has resigned and is taking 
a well-earned rest at her home in 
Massachusetts. 

J. H. Paswaters has resigned as 
Employment Manager of James A. 
Hearn & Son, Inc., New York depart- 
ment store, to become Director of 
Personnel for A. I. Namm & Son, 
Brooklyn department store. 

H. A. Wimmer is now Employment 
Manager for Goodman Mfg. Co., Chi- 
cago. 
with the vocational work at Fort 
McPherson, Ga. 

The Kaynee Company, Cleveland, 
is conducting a limerick contest 
among its employees. A prize of $5 
is awarded the composer of the best 
fifth line, $3 to the second best and 
$2 to the third. 

The Standard Forgings Company, 
Indiana Harbor, Indiana, have joined 
the ranks of the industrial concerns 
issuing house organs. The product 
is well gotten up both as to type, 
make-up, paper and material. 

Arnold J. Burke, for ten years in 
charge of various phases of govern- 
ment personnel work, has taken a 
position as Employment Manager 
with the Greenfield Tap and Die Cor- 
poration, Greenfield, Mass. 

Michael J. McCarten is heading the 
personnel work of the West Boylston 
Mfg. Co., Easthampton, Mass. 
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Retail Research Association 
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Westinghouse Electric and Mfg. Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

MARK M. JONES, Executive Secretary 

omas A. Edison Industries 
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F. C. W. papers. Sey 
Central Y. M. 
Chicago, Il. 
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Orange, N. J 
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A. MUHLHAUSER 
Baltimore Dry Docks 
Baltimore, Md. 

GEORGE P. BERNER 
National Aniline and Chemical Co. 
Buffalo, N. Y 


CLARENCE S. KING 
136 South 16th Street 
ery Pa. 

MYRON J. JONES 
Sherwin-Williams Company 
Cleveland, - hio 

H. G. SHERE 
Hamilton = and Machine Co. 
Hamilton, Ohio 

JOSEPH W. STICKNEY 
Nordyke-Marmon Co. 

a wane Ind. 

H. N 

Union Switch and Signal Co. 

Swissvale, Pa. 

MONTAGUE A. CLARK 
E. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Arlington, N. 

JAMES TATTERSALL 
Ramapo Iron Works 
ar Falls, N. Y. 

W. F. JOHNSON 
Taylor Instrument Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 

L. R. JUDSON 
Timken-Detroit Axle Co. 
Detroit, Mich. 

LEONARD MEYRICK 
Willys-Overland Co. 
Toledo, i 


GEO. D. HALSEY 
Cincinnati Milling Machine Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 

GEORGE K. WILSON 
Deere & Co. 

Moline, IIl. 

Cc. H. WEISER 
soutiwertere Bell Telephone System 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. JANE C. WILLIAMS 

e Plimpton Press 
Norwood, Mass. 

S. R. RECTANUS 
American Rolling Mill Co.- 
Middletown, Ohio 

W. H. WINANS 
National Carbon Co. 

30 East 42d Street 
New York City 

J. M. LARKIN 
Bethlehem Steel Co. 
Bethlehem, Pa. 

Ss. P. HALL 
Morgan Engineering Co. 
Alliance, io 

V. R. CURRIE 
The Texas Co. 

Houston Texas 
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PLACEMENTS 


Married, 34, college, newspaper ex- 
perience, U. S. Secret Service, 1 year 
employment manager. 

Female, single, 51, purchasing, com- 
mercial teacher, women’s work, ex- 
ecutive. 

Single, high school, business college, 
3 years assistant employment man- 
ager, 5 months manager. 

Single, 29, engineer, timekeeper, pay- 


roll clerk, sales manager, 4 years 
employment manager. 
Married, 35, mechanical engineer, 


purchasing agent, 5 years office man- 
ager, employment manager, exp. 
Married, 36, college, A. B. & A. M., 
7 years "factory exp., 5 years adm., 3 
years personnel superintendent. 
Married, 26, Harvard, 17 months in 
charge of Army hospital, France, as- 
sistant employment manager. 
28, University graduate, several 
years’ experience employment man- 
ager and industrial relations work. 
21 years’ shop experience, foreman, 
supervisor, yy 2 em - personnel, 
safety, welfare, job analysis. 
Married, 28, Y work, af ce manager, 
boys’ clubs, assistant employment 
manager. 
Graduate Mass. Tech. C. E., 8 years 
industrial relations work, including 
safety force, 4000. 
Female, experienced librarian, wants 
place as industrial librarian. 
34, college, accountant, manager, 7 
years as executive, combining em- 
owners. 
ingle, 27, Bachelor of Science de- 
gree, expert in clinic, health. 
Single, 27, graduate School of So- 
ciology and Social Science, employ- 
ment manager’s cours, 5 years as- 
sistant office manager, 1 year exami- 
ner, U. S. Employment Service, 1 
year employment manager. 
Married, 34, college, 3 years electri- 
cal engineer, 3 years technical publi- 
cation editor, 3% years publicity man. 
Female, single, college, 4 years sten- 
ographer, 2 years Y. M. secretary, 5 
months shop expert, employment 
manager, women. 
Married, 35, A. B. degree, 2 years 
cashier, 9 years principal, 1 year War 
camp Com. Service. 
Single, 27, college, 5 years interview- 
ing, 2 years traffic, 5 years assistant 
employment manager. 
Publicity man. 
Single, 28, 6 years prod. personnel 
supervisor, 1 year chief personnel 
examiner. 
Experienced employment manager. 
Single, 25, Army lieut., 10 months 
re-employment work, interviewing 
and placing. 
25, 6 anaiie employment secretary, 
K. of C. executive. 
31, 15 years business experience, cost 
accountant, factory manager, produc 
tion manager. 
Married, 36, college, A. B., A. M., 5 
years ministry, 2% years superinten- 
dent of personnel. 
Married, 35, printer, 11 years indus- 
trial expert, printing trade, 4 months 
chief investigator, Lusk Committee, 
New York. 
Industrial physician, Medical 
Corps during war. 
Married, 35, college A. B., Ph. D., 
civil engineer, statistician, ‘statistical 
expert. 
Single, 35, speaks 6 lan 
preter, claim adjuster, 
ing, experience 
ager. 
Married, 35, 


lieut. 


ages, inter- 
abor recruit- 
employment man- 
stenographer, private 
secretary, 5 years employment man- 
ager, factory executive. 

Female, 24, registered nurse wants 
industrial job, New York or vicinity. 
Married, 29, stenographer, book- 
keeper, assistant superintendent, in- 
spector, 3 years employment man- 
ager. 
Female, consultant in industrial re- 
lations work. 


NEW BLOOMFIELD BOOK 


The third of the series of Indus- 
trial Relations Handbooks being is- 
sued by Daniel Bloomfield, through 
the H. W. Wilson Co., New York City, 
is now off the press under the title 
“Problems of Labor.” Its predeces- 
sors were “Employment Manage- 
ment” and ‘“‘Modern Industrial Move- 
ments.” Among the subdivisions are 
“Causes of Friction and Unrest; Cost 
of Living; Methods of Compensation; 
Hours of Work; Tenure of Employ- 
ment; Trade Unionism’’; Labor Dis- 
putes and Adjustments; Limitation 
of Output; Industrial Insurance; 
Housing; Occupational Hygiene. 


ASSOCIATION NOTES 

The Employment Managers’ Asso- 
ciation of Bridgeport, has elected the 
following officers: President, R. S. 
Quaintance, Eastern Malleable Iron 
Co.; Vice-President, S. J. Magill, 
Bilton Machine Tool Co.; Secretary, 
W. V. Elliott; Treasurer, Harry H. 
Mudgett, International Silver Co. 

Officers of the Springfield group, 
recently organized, are: President, 
Charles Umla, Gilbert & Barker Mfg. 
Co.; Vice-President, A. H. Newcomb, 
Deane Steam Pump Co.; Secretary, 
Charles V. Derrick, American Bosch 
Magneto Co.; Treasurer, Eugene N. 
Smith, Van Norman Mach. Tool Co. 

Thursday night, March 11, was 
“Trouble Night’ for the Detroit 
group. Outside speakers were taboo 
and members spent the evening in 
discussing their individual difficul- 
ties. 

C. H. Weiser, Southern Bell Tele- 
phone Co., has been elected a repre- 
sentative of the Employment Man- 
agers’ Association of the St. Louis 
Industrial District, on the Board of 
Directors of the National Association, 
to succeed W. D. Alderson, Union 


Electric Light and Power Co., re- 
signed. 
The Springfield, Mass., Employ- 


ment Managers’ Group of the Metal 
Trades Association has elected the 
following officers: President, F. T. 
Craig, Stacy Machine Works; Vice- 
Presidents, E. E. Nichols, Stevens- 
Duryea; C. V. Derrick, American 
Bosch Magneto; Secretary-Treasurer, 
A. R. Tullock, Secretary, National 
Metal Trades Association; Executive 
Committee, H. L. Washburn, Napier 
Saw Works; C. H. Osborne, The 
Chandler Co.; W. F. Graul, Flor- 
ence Mfg. Co.; F. W. Pratt, Westfield 
Mfg. Co. 

W. S. Diggs, Chairman of the 
Americanization Committee of the 
Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce, 
was the speaker at the March meet- 
ing of the Pittsburgh group. 

“The Mission of the Technician in 
Solving the Social Problem”’ was the 
subject of the talk by John J. Hoorn- 
strab, Educational Director of the 
White Company, at the March meet- 
ing of the Cleveland group. 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER 


FACTORY (March)— 
Making It Easy or Your Men to Save. 
The “Hows” of an Employment Department. 
Foremen Made to Order. 
The Trend in Profit Sharing. ~* 
Group nomy a that Increased Pro- 
duction 26 per ce 
INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT (March)— 
paligontion for For 
he Future of Industrial Relations. 
Employment and Labor Maintenance. 
st me OF INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE— 
arc 
Control of Infectious Diseases in Industrial 
Communities. 
Unnecessary Fatigue. 
The Spirit of Work ‘under the Craft Guilds. 
By Examinations. 
FORBES (March 6)— 
Where Industrial Democracy Works. 
ew, and Rs Employees. 
BES (March 20)— 
. on the House Organ, It Pays. 
How Long Will Building be Scarce? 
What Music is Doing for Industry. 
How to Get and Treat Applicants. 
SYSTEM (May)— 
Building a Payroll of Capitalists. 
The Movie in Business. 
ry to Train a General Manager. 
r Men Know All About Costs. 
SCRIBNER’ S (March)— 
The Solution of the Labor Problem. 


BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 


LABOR SURVEY OF CLEVELAND 
CLOAK INDUSTRY. eet, Monthly La- 
bor Review, U. Department of Labor. 

EMPLOYMENT POLICIES AND LA- 
BOR MOBILITY IN CALIFORNIA SU- 
GAR REFINERY.—Reprint eed Labor 
Review, U. S. Department o 

LABOR TURNOVER IN *“CHICAGO.— 
Reprint, Monthly Labor Review, U. S. Depart- 
ment of bor. 

LABOR TURNOVER IN CINCINNATI. 
—Reprint, srmd Labor Review, U. S. De- 
partment of L 

Cum FOR. "FUNCTIONAL RE-EDU- 
CATION.—First Annual Report, Clinic for 
Ag Se Re-Education, 5 Livingston Place, 


w York City 

NOTATISTICS IN BUSINESS SECRIST. 
—McGraw-Hill Book New York, $1.75. 

WHAT IS A PRACTICABLE, LABOR 
PROGRAM.—Committee Report, 
General Contractors of Ameri es Ill. 

INSURANCE AGAINST LOY- 

ym bn —Cyril Jackson, Fortnightly Review, 


ondon. 

COAL MINE GASES.—Bulletin 39, Fed- 
eral ~~ ¥ a Vocational Education, ’Wash- 
ington, 

XHAUST See ee ain, National 

Safet as: Council, Chica: 

TIVE HO SE “ORGANS, Robert 
E. Sa D. Appleton & Co.,' New York. 


GIVING SUBSCRIPTIONS 

A number of concerns have had ex- 
cellent results in educating their 
supervisory force, especially foremen, 
to a better understanding of the 
human equasion in industry by pre- 
senting the supervisors with a year’s 
subscription to magazines and papers 


carrying inspirational, instructive 
and constructive material. 
WARNING 


Tell your workers seeking to send 
money to foreign countries to use the 
banks as a medium of exchange 
rather than the Post Office, as ex- 
change rates have not been adjusted 
to permit any reduction by the latter 
department in favor of the sender 
and there is a possibility they will 
lose money if they use the Govern- 
ment orders instead of bank drafts. 
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EMPLOYEES WILL SHARE 
LOSS AS WELL AS PROFIT 
WITH OWNERS OF MILL 


Eight hundred employees of the 
Harvard Knitting Mills at Wakefield, 
Mass., are being made stockholders 
in the concern by the proprietors, 
Winship, Boit & Co. Not only are 
the new partners going to have a 
share of the profits, but they also are 
to bear a share of the losses, should 
lean years come. The scheme, as 
announced by Charles Winship, head 
of the concern, follows: 

All employees who have been con- 
tinuously in the employ of the firm 
for a year or more prior to January 
1, 1920, will receive certificates equal 
to twenty per cent. of their 1919 
earnings. All who have been em- 
ployed for more than a year will re- 
ceive an additional one per cent. for 
every year of service. A new worker 
receives a certificate equal to twenty 
per cent. of his earnings at the end of 
his first year. After his second year 
he becomes a profit sharer. 

The net profits of the firm each 
year will be divided equally. One 
half of the profits will be placed to 
the credit of the proprietors and the 
other half will be placed to the credit 
of the employee-partners. Of the 
half turned over to the workers, one 
half will be paid in cash according to 
the individual earnings for the year. 
The other half will remain in the 
business to the credit of the worker 
as a part of the total working capital 
of the industry. Certificates bearing 
six per cent. interest will be issued. 

Losses, if any, shall be borne 
equally by the proprietors and em- 
ployee-partners, the employee pay- 
ments being made from the capital 
represented by their accumulated in- 
terests in the company. Should the 
employees fail to have enough 
accumulated capital to their credit to 
pay their half of the loss, the proprie- 
tors will advance the money in the 
form of a loan, which will be charged 
against the employees’ account. De- 
ductions from the employees’ fund in 
the event of losses will be made in 
proportion to the amount represented 
by each employee-partner’s certifi- 
cates. 

An employee-partner voluntarily 
leaving the company cannot transfer 
into cash his certificate interests in 
the company until after the expira- 
tion of one year. A_ discharged 
employee-partner, however, will at 
once get his certificate holdings in 
cash and his share of the cash profit 
at the end of the year when the net 
profit is reckoned. 

All employee-partners who have 
been in the employ of the concern 
five years or longer and who have 
reached the age of 60 years will have 
the right to withdraw each year 50 per 
cent. of the amount credited on their 
certificates, such withdrawal to be 


made first day of January each year. 


When any worker who has received 
these certificates for five or more 
years, or who has been in the employ 
of the company for five years or 
longer retires from such employ, he 
will have his certificate redeemed at 
full value in one year after he gives 
notice of such retirement, with inter- 
est at 6 per cent. per year, value to be 
determined as of date of payment. 


An employee leaving the company 
before the completion of five years’ 
service will allow the amount for 
which he holds certificates to remain 
in the business until the expiration of 
five years from the date of his first 
employment with the company, and 
will receive interest thereon at the 
rate of 6 per cent. per year. 


In case of the death of a worker, 
his legal representatives will receive 





HOTEL RESERVATIONS 
Chicago, May 19, 20 and 21 





To be sure of a hotel room 
for the Convention, write TO- 
DAY to 

Chairman, 
Hotels and Rooms Committee, 
721 First National Bank Bldg., 
Chicago. 


Mention in your letter 


Your preference in hotels. 
Approximate rate of room 
desired. 

One or two persons. 

With or without bath. 
Dates you will occupy 
room. 

Date of arrival. 


WRITE NOW! 











in cash at once the full value of the 
worker’s interests in the company. 

A committee of five to be appointed 
by a majority of the employees will 
confer with the proprietors on ques- 
tions of working conditions and on 
matters pertaining to the financial 
end of the profit-sharing agreement. 
The majority vote of the employees, 
also, will allow of an examination of 
the company’s books, the expense to 
be paid from the employee-partners’ 
account in the business. Nothing in 
the agreement, however, will inter- 
fere in any way with the existing in- 
dividual liberty of the employees to 
take up personal questions with the 
proprietors. 

If in two years the agreement is 
found to have not fulfilled its pur- 
pose, it may be abrogated by the 
firm, and in that case certificates will 
be redeemed in full. Every employee 
who wishes to accept the firm’s offer 
signs a contract, and in turn receives 
one from the firm. 


Should the day come when the in- 
terests of the employee-partners ex- 
ceed the interests of the proprietors, 
a corporation will be formed under 
the laws of Massachusetts, either on 
application of the proprietors or em- 
ployee-partners. To this corporation 
all the interests of the employee- 
partners and all the real and per- 
sonal property of the proprietors in 
the business will be transferred. 
Stock in the corporation will be given 
a par value of $100, and both pro- 
prietors and employees will receive 
such stock in payment for their in- 
dividual interests. Cash will be paid 
by the company for the interests of 
any employee when such interests 
are less than $100. 

The concern is now working 48 
hours a week. Of their 800 workers 
all can read and write English. 


ANOTHER “INCENTIVE TO 
WORK” 


Under the cognomen “Atlanta 
Idea,”’ the Atlanta, Ga., Chamber of 
Commerce is fostering a movement 
to have buttons distributed to work- 
ers by the employing concern. The 
button bears the inscription “I Am 
Producing More.” It is claimed by 
the promoters that most satisfactory 
results have been obtained where the 
idea has been tried out. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce supplies the buttons 
at cost. 


REORGANIZED 

The American Society of Safety 
Engineers has recently been reorgan- 
ized to function nationally in Safety 
Engineering as other national engi- 
neering organizations are functioning 
in their particular fields. The asso- 
ciation was incorporated in 1914. 
The membership comprises Honorary 
Members, Fellows, Members, Asso- 
ciate Members and Juniors. George 
B. Muldaur is Executive Secretary, 


the offices being at 29 West 39th 
Street, New York. 


SAFETY SCHOOL 


A school for Safety Supervisors is 
being conducted by the Metropolitan 
Safety Council (New York) under 
the joint auspices of the National 
Safety Council and the Safety Insti- 
tute of America, at the Engineering 
Societies Building, 29 West 39th 
Street, New York City. Starting 
March 1, lectures are being given on 
each Monday night to May 17. 

ON THE MAP 

The Eisner News, edited by George 
D. Wilson, Service Director of the 
Sigmund Eisner Co:, Red Bank, is 
the newest plant paper to reach ye 
editor’s sanctum. It is significant 
of the progress of the concern which 
recently affiliated with the National 
Association. Here’s luck to both 
company and paper. : 
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TRIPLE BENEFIT PLAN 
IN EFFECT AT PLANT 
OF EASTERN CONCERN 


The following benefit scheme has 
been in operation at the plant of a 
large New England concern for the 
past year with excellent results. In 
detail: 


1.—CLASSES OF BENEFITS. 
There will be three classes of benefits :— 
1. Sickness Benefits. 
2. Accident Benefits. 
3. Death Benefits. 
Note.—Benefits will not be paid in cases 
comi under the classifications included in 
the Workmen’s Compensation Law. 


2.—PERSONS TO WHOM THE 
PLAN APPLIES. 

Sickness Benefits.—Will apply to employees 
on the Factory Payroll. Such persons must 
have been in the continuous service of the 
company three months or more. 

Accident Benefits.—Will apply to employees 
on the Factory Payroll. Such persons must 
have been in the continuous service of the 
company three months or more. 

Death Benefits.—Will apply to all employees 
who have been in the continuous service of the 
company for three months or more at the time 
of their death. , 

Benefits will be paid to persons who are em- 
ployees of the Company at the time of sick- 
ness, accident or death. 

A person shall cease to be an employee of 
the company after seven consecutive days of 
unexcused absence from work, except on 
account of sickness or accident. 

If a person, after ceasing to be an employee 
of the Company, shall be re-employed, he shall 
be treated as a new employee and his previous 
length of service will not be considered for 
the purpose of participation in the benefits 
hereunder, except, that after a person has left 
the company for service with the yy or 
Naval forces of the United States or its Allies, 
if he is re-employed on his discharge from 
such service, he will have the credit of previ- 
ous service with the company in the determin- 
ation of his length of service for the purpose 
of participation in the benefits hereunder. 

‘0 receive Sickness or Accident benefits, 
the services of a legally qualified physician 
must be secured at the employee’s expense, 
within seven days after the sickness or injury 


| occurs. 


No benefits will be paid under this plan to 
employees who do not allow such physical ex- 
aminations as the Service Manager may re- 


} quire. 


Benefits will not be paid under this plan in 
cases of sickness, accident or death caused by 
the wilful misconduct, immorality, or the use 
of intoxicating liquor. 


, 3.—BENEFITS. 

1. Sickness.—Employees will receive bene- 
ts beginning on the eighth day of absence 
from work on account of such sickness, but 
such weekly payments shall not exceed seventy 
per cent. of the average weekly wage of the 
employee during the preceeding three months. 

Note.—The first payment will be made on 
the fifteenth day of absence from work and 
weekly thereafter. 

Benefits to be received as follows:—For 
employees whose term of continuous service 
as been 

3 months to 1 year..$8.00 a week 
1 year to 3 years.... 9.00 a week 
3 years to 5 years...10.00 a week 
Over 5 years........ 12.00 a week 

2. Accident.—Employees will receive bene- 
ts beginning on the eighth day of absence 
from work on account of such accident, but 
such weekly payments shall not exceed seventy 
Per cent. of the average weekly wage of the 
employee during the preceeding three months. 

Note.—The first payment shall be made on 
the fifteenth day of absence from work and 
weekly thereafter. 

Benefits to be received as follows :—For em- 
Ployees whose term of continuous service has 


3 months to 1 year. .$8.00 a week 


1 year to 3 years.... 9.00 a week 

3 years to 5 years...10.00 a week 
., Over 5 years........ 12.00 a week 
Sickness and accident benefits shall cease 





when it is determined that the person is physi- 
oly able to resume work. : 

© person shall receive benefits under this 
plan for more than twenty-six weeks in any 
twelve consecutive months. 

3. Death.—The beneficiary of the deceased 
employee shall receive benefits as follows. 
For employees whose term of continuous serv- 
ice has been 

3 months to 6 months..... $ po 


6 months to 1 year........ 00 
1 year to 2 years.........- 400 
2 years to 3 years......... 550 
3 years to 4 years......... 700 
4 years to 5 years......... 850 


Over § YORSS.ccccccccccce 1,000 

The word beneficiary shall mean the person 
or persons named by the employee and depen- 
dent upon the employee for support. ‘ 

If there is no beneficiary, payment will be 
made for funeral expenses not to exceed $100. 

4. Administration of the plan.—The Com- 
pany will bear all expenses of the plan. The 
administration of the plan will be under the 
jurisdiction of the Service Manager, who may 
provide for the same from time to time by 
rules and regulations. 

The Department Head will investigate and 
determine the validity of claims for benefits 
and for that purpose may appoint two other 
members in his department to assist him; the 
three so appointed to constitute an Advisory 
Committee. He will report his findings and 
recommendations to the Service Manager. 

Benefits will be paid on approval of the 
Department Head, if the Service Manager, 
after investigation, determines that such bene- 
fits should be received. , 

5. General Provisions.—The participation in 
benefits is solely personal between the Com- 
pany and its employees and is not the subject 
of assignment, mortgage, or pledge, and any 
attempt to do so shall operate as a forfeiture 
of all benefits hereunder. 

Neither the acceptance of this plan by any 
action now or hereafter taken in relation here- 
to shall be held or construed to create a con- 
tract with any person or employee. The 
Service ere yo provision for benefits in 
cases of total disability or other special cases 
as he may determine. 


PSYCHIATRIC SOCIAL COURSE 


An eight-week course in Psychie- 
tric Social Work will be.given at 
Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 
Leading psychiatrists and sociologists 
will lecture. The following courses 
will interest employment managers: 
Social Psychology, Social Psychiatry, 
Mental Tests, Industrial Problems, 
Government as a Factor in Social 
Work, Social Medicine, Community 
Health. Professor F. Stuart Chapin, 
Director, or Miss Mary C. Jarrett, 
Associate Director, Smith College 
Training School for Social Work, 
Northampton, Mass., will gladly give 
further information. 


AMERICANIZATION 


The Bureau of Naturalization of 
the U. S. Department of Labor, has 
prepared a set of forms with the 
necessary instruction to guide aliens 
in making application for first 
papers. A card also has been pre- 
pared for distribution by employers, 
on which the worker may declare his 
intentions, so that the necessary help 
may be given him. This work is be- 
ing done to circumvent those who 
would prey on the worker ignorant 
of the steps to be taken in order that 
he may become a full-fledged citizen. 
Both cards and forms will be sent on 
application to Raymond F. Crist, 
Director of Citizenship, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Washington, D. C. 





LABOR AND CAPITAL AS SEEN 
THROUGH ENGLISH EYES 


Labor and Capital are natural 
friends. They are different functions 
of the same productive force" They 
are complementary. If Capital owns 
the mill it is compelled to hire Labor; 
if Labor owns the mill, it is compelled 
to hire Capital. The question as to 
which should hire the other is not a 
matter of great importance. ' 


There must be peace—peace and 
goodwill. Not a mere armistice. Not 
a peace of subjection. There must 
be a different relationship between 
workers and employers. 


The main problem of industry is: 
not how to raise wages. 
not how to raise profits. 
not how to raise output. 


The main problem of industry is: 


How to prevent Industrial Welfare 
—how to establish a right relation- 
ship between workers, managers and 
owners.—Area, House publication of 
Reuben Gaunt & Sons, Ltd., Farsley, 
England. 


WHY BOSSES? 


Can you imagine the antics of our 
bodies if the various members sud- 
denly developed individual brains and 
each member should ignore the con- 
trol from the nerve centers or brain? 

One foot would likely want to go to 
the “movies,” while the other would 
like to go on a “hike’”’ through the 
woods. One eye would want to look 
up street, while the other would 
likely look down. The stomach might 
crave for an oyster stew, while the 
kidneys wanted consomme. One ear 
might wish for the Sextet from Lucia, 
while the other insisted on plain 
every-day jazz. 

What a wonderful time we would 
have trying to satisfy every impulse? 
And in our exasperation we would 
be asking for central control to func- 
tion our body. 

It is absolutely impossible .for or- 
ganism or institutions with numerous 
parts to function correctly without 
central control, and so it is in busi- 
ness. Think it over!—The “A. C. L.” 


The fourteenth annual meeting 
and dinner of the Indianapolis 
Branch, National Metal Trades Asso- 
ciation, was held Tuesday evening, 
March 16, at the Claypool Hotel, that 
city. The speakers were John W. 
O’Leary, President of the National 
Body, and James A. Emery, General 
Counsel, National Association of 
Manufacturers. 


Three hundred men attended the 
Sunday School Study Class of the 
Parkersburgh Rig and Reel Com- 
pany, Parkersburg, West Va., during 
the month of February. The Classes 
are held each Friday at 12.30 P. M., 
in the planing mill. Two ministers 
aid in the work. 
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ALL NEEDED FOR AN EQUAL PULL 





The above drawing was made by C. H. Weiser, Southwestern Bell Telephone 


Company, St. Louis, for the Southwestern Telephone News. 


The application 


cannot be made to the telephone company alone, as the same principle 


covers all industries, hence our excuse for reproducing it. 


The four factors 


outlined are necessary in keeping the big wheel of continuous service revolv- 
ing at the proper speed, the slowing down of any one of them acts as a brake 


on the progress of the whole machine. 





BIRTHDAY OBSERVATIONS OF 
THOMAS A. EDISON 

The wide-spread interest in the 
interview with Thomas A. Edison, on 
his seventy-third birthday, leads us 
to reprint it: 

“On my birthdays I like to turn for 
a moment and look backward over 
the road I have traveled. 

Today, I am wondering what would 
have happened to me by now, if, 
fifty years ago, some fluent talker 
had converted me to the theory of 
the eight-hour day and convinced me 
that it was not fair to my fellow 
workers to put forth my best efforts 
in my work? 

I am glad that the eight-hour day 
had not been invented when I was a 
young man. If my life had been 


made up of eight-hour days, I don’t 
believe I could have accomplished a 





great deal. 

This country would not amount to 
as much as it does, if the young men 
of fifty years ago had been afraid 
that they might earn more than they 
were paid. There were shirkers in 
those days, to be sure, but they didn’t 
boast of it. The shirker tried to 
conceal or excuse his shiftlessness 
and lack of ambition. 

I am not against the eight-hour 
day, or any other thing that protects 
labor from exploitation at the hands 
of ruthless employers, but it makes 
me sad to see young Americans 
shackle their abilities by blindly con- 
forming to rules which force the in- 
dustrious man to keep in step with 
the shirker. If these rules are car- 
ried to their logical conclusion, it 
would seem that they are likely to 
establish a rigid system of vocational 


classes, which will make it difficult 
for a working man to improve his 
condition and station in life by his 
own efforts. I have always felt that 
one of the principal reasons for 
American progress in the past has 
been that every man had a chance to 
become whatever he wanted to be. 
It used to be fashionable to be ambi- 
tious. The employee planned to be- 
come an employer; the unskilled man 
sought to become more skillful. A 
young man was not well thought of, 
if he was not striving for a higher 
place in life. There appears to have 
been a change in recent years. The 
present disposition is seemingly to 
say, in effect:—‘I am what I am and 
so I shall remain. i aspire to noth- 
ing better than my present job. I 
ask for nothing, except larger wages 
and shorter hours.’ 

Of course, I realize that the leaders 
of Union Labor have their political 
problems and that they must appeal 
to the collective intelligence of their 
followers, which is lower than the 
average individual intelligence of the 
same men, but there ought to be 
some labor leader, strong enough and 
wise enough, to make Trade Unions a 
means of fitting their members for 
better jobs and greater responsibili- 
ties. I wonder if the time will ever 
come when the Unions, generally, 
will teach their members how to be 
better workmen, and train the ablest 
and most ambitious to become bosses 
and employers. In other words, will 
the Trade Union grasp its opportun- 
ity to become-a school of industrial 
and commercial training for its mem- 
bers—the poor man’s college and a 
friendly rival of our technical insti- 
tutes and schools of commerce? If 
that time ever does arrive, Trade 
Unionism will be one of the world’s 
greatest forces in social progress, and 
I think there will be much better 
understanding between capital and 
labor. 

I hope I may have enough birth- 
days to enable me to witness some- 
thing of that kind. I feel like it 
now. Inasmuch as the Prohibition- 
ists have buried ‘Johnny Walker’ 
under the 18th Amendment, and he 
has no further use for his trade-mark 
in this country, I’ll borrow it and say 
that I am ‘still going strong’.”’ 


PROGRAM 
(Continued from Page One) 
delegates will be cared for. The con- 
vention will have its own post-office, 
railroad and theatre ticket office, etc. 
Plans also are being made to care for 
the hotel reservations of those wish- 
ing to attend. A score or more of 
other little details that go toward 
making for greater pleasure of the 
delegates also are being worked and 
will be announced next month. 
Preliminary advices indicate an at- 
tendance of between 2,000 and 2,500, 
or from 1,000 to 1,500 more than 
the attendance last year. 
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GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 
(As viewed by H. N. Lasson in Efficiency 
Magazine of London) 

Speaking quietly, without rage and 
prejudice, can anyone tell why it is 
that all government departments, in 
all countries, are slow, wasteful and 
incompetent? 


There must be some basic reason 
for this, as the individuals in these 
departments cannot all be inferior to 
the individuals in private firms. 

Almost invariably an able man be- 
comes disabled when he is placed in a 
government department. 

He becomes timid, procrastinating, 
non-committal, evasive and unprofit- 
able. He becomes a mere chattel of 
routine. 

Why is this? 

The fact seems to be that a man 
simply cannot be competent in a gov- 
ernment job, for the following rea- 
sons: 

(1) There is no payment by re- 
sults. There is no piecework. There 
is no profit-sharing. A man gets as 
much for doing badly as he does for 
doing well. 

(2) There is no fear of discharge. 
A man may be transferred, but, as 
long as his conduct is satisfactory, he 
cannot be discharged for incompe- 
tence. Any sort of a fool can hold a 
job forever in the civil service. 

(3) There are no profits to be 
made. There is no possibility of 


bankruptcy. If the department 
doesn’t pay—very well. The treas- 
ury has plenty. 

(4) There is no danger of losing 
customers. A government depart- 
ment does not depend upon its custo- 
mers, so that it has no incentive to be 
quick and courteous and obliging. 

(5) The main thing is accuracy, 
not success. A government employee 
has simply nothing to do with suc- 
cess. His one aim is to avoid mis- 
takes. The less he does—the fewer 
mistakes. 

(6) Time is of no consequence. 
As all government employees are 
made into clerks, they come to have 
a clerk’s disregard for time. To 
clerks, as to lawyers, a delay is a re- 
lief and a comfort, more the better. 

(7) The workisimpersonal. There 
is very little responsibility in a gov- 
ernment office. The clerks have 
arranged a system whereby nobody is 
to blame, no matter what happens. 

(8) There is no competition. A 
government department is always a 
monopoly. If it were not, it would 
be soon thrown aside. It has no com- 
petitors to battle with, and it can 
take its ease and do as it pleases. 

(9) Routine is put ahead of serv- 
ice. In government departments all 
the workers (if I may use the word) 
are tied with red tape. They are all 
the slaves of a system of procedure. 

(10) There is no enthusiasm. If 


aman stays in a government job long 
enough he becomes mummified. He 
loses all the energy and joy of living 
that are so necessary to efficiency and 
success. te 

These are a few of the reasons why 
nationalization always has failed and 
always will. 

Just put yourself in the place of 
these poor government automats. No 
matter how able you are, how could 
you be efficient if you had: 

No hope of profits; 

No fear of failure; 

No competitors; 

No customers; 

No reason to hurry; and 

No danger of being found out. 

Nationalization is not only a de- 
stroyer of trade and commerce. It 
is not only a coral reef built across 
the harbor of prosperity. 

It is worse. It is far worse. It is 
a destroyer of men. It takes an avle 
man and grinds him down until he is 
a clerical drudge. 

It lowers the spirit and hardihood 
of a nation. It pauperizes. It dulls 
the mind and benumbs the feelings. 
It changes lions into rabbits. What 
could be worse? 
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ATLANTIC COAST SHIPBUILDERS’ 
ASSOCIATION, 


EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ BRANCH 
President 

A. Muhlhauser......... Baltimore D-y Docks 
Secretary 


Cc. S. King, 136 fou® 16th St., Philadelphia 
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BUR » A 
EMPLOYMENT RM ANAGERS’ ASS'N 
President 
W. H. Nagell..... International Harvester Co. 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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BALTIMOR 
EMPLOYMENT MANAGERS’ ASS'N 
President 
A. Muhlhauser......... Baltimore Dry Docks 
Secretary-Treasurer 
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President 
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Secretary 
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